SEATTLE  YOUTH  GARDEN  WORKS 
AND  NHS  WIN  BIG  AT  THE  2005 
NW  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SHOW 


By  Linda  Plato 


“We  wanted  to 
create  an  awareness  [of 
our  organization]  among 
people  passionate  about 
gardening,”  explains  Sam  O’Brien,  the  University  District 
Community  Outreach  Coordinator  and  one  of  the  garden 
creators  on  the  project.  Titled  “Urban  Land  Use  and  Food 
Security,”  the  display  garden  showcased  intensive  vegetable 
plantings,  water  re-use,  and  an  aquaponics  system. 

Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works  is  a  non-profit  organization  that 
sewes  homeless  and  at-risk  youth  through  garden  education 

continues  on  next  page  > 


ABOVE;  Bamboo  Builders  Northivest  donated  the  time  and 
materials  for  all  of  the  structures  in  the  SYGW  garden,  includ¬ 
ing  these  fence  panels.  inseT:  The  Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works 
display  garden  received  the  prestigious  Founder's  Cup  Award. 


Those  of  you  that  have  worked  on  display  gardens  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show  know  what  a  daunting 
task  it  is  to  assemble  the  perfect  combination  of  hardscape, 
interesting  plant  material,  innovative  design  concepts,  and  eye¬ 
catching  marketing  materials.  For  non-profit  organizations  like 
Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works,  the  task  is  even  more  daunting, 
as  the  payoff  is  simply  visibility  .  .  .  and,  if  the  horticulture  gods 
are  smiling,  some  serious  garden  show  bling. 


PHOTOS  BY  BRUCE  FORST,\LL 
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landscape  companies  spending  serious  budgets,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  memory  that  a  non-profit  had  won  the  award.  In  the 
Febmary  10  issue  of  the  Seattle  P-I,  reporter  Mike  Lewis  wrote, 
“Show  organizers  said  it  was  astounding  that  a  non-profit  with 
few  low-paid  staffers  and  a  crew  of  young  people  with 
troubled  pasts  could  win  the  Founder’s  Cup  ...” 

The  display  garden  relied  heavily  on  vegetables  for  its  plant 
palette.  Ninety  percent  of  the  material  was  forced  by  Nick 
“Squirrel”  Plesha,  a  formerly  homeless  youth  who  has 
expressed  incredible  talents  in  the  gardening  arena.  For 
Squirrel,  the  awards  and  media  attention  have  validated  his 
greenhouse  efforts. 

Besides  NHS,  SYGW  relied  on  help  from  Ravenna  Gardens’ 
(and  NHS  members)  Theresa  Malmanger  and  Gillian  Mathews. 
“The  Ravenna  Gardens  team  helped  us  so  much,”  says  Sam, 
including  teaching  the  inexperienced  crew  that  they  should 
have  twice  as  much  plant  material  as  they  think  they’ll  need. 
“We  didn’t  have  a  U-Haul  or  pickup  taicks,  but  we  did  have 
two  mini-vans”  to  move  the  material,  Sam  laughs.  Adding  to  the 
challenge  was  a  garden  dimension  that  changed  the  month 
before  the  show.  “We  went  from  a  400  square  foot  garden  to 
470  square  feet,”  Sam  explains. 

Apparently  adversity  is  no  match  for  this  talented  crew.  0 
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and  employment.  The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
contributed  $2,500  to  the  display  garden  in  the  form  of  grant 
money.  “The  grant  covered  youth  expenses  and  greenhouse 
rental,”  says  Sam.  “It  was  important  for  us  to  show  NHS 
concrete  results.” 

Results  indeed.  For  their  efforts,  SYGW  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  garden  show  judges,  as  well  as  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  Environmental  Award.  These  awards  alone 
would  be  cause  for  some  serious  laurel-resting,  but  the  organi¬ 
zation  also  won  the  prestigious  Founder’s  Cup.  The  cup  is 
awarded  yearly  to  the  display  garden  that  excels  at  design, 
color  palette,  plant  health,  and  overall  horticulmral  quality, 
among  other  criteria.  Usually  won  by  huge  nurseries  or 

GET  INVOLVED! 

Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works  will  have  information 
tables  at  the  Wednesday  Night  Lecture  Series 
starting  with  Bill  CuUina’s  lecture  on  April  13-  The 
organization  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
formal  NHS-SYGW  volunteer  program.  If  you  would 
like  to  get  involved,  e-mail  volunteer@sygw.org. 
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RENEE  MONTGELAS  8.  lANINE  ANDERSON 


By  Kirsten  Fitzgerald 


RENEE  MONTGELAS 


Renee  has  been  a  member 
of  NHS  since  April  2003 
when  she  signed  up  at 
one  of  the  NHS  lectures 
held  at  CUH.  She’d 
attended  a  few  NHS 
lectures  and  a  couple  of 
symposiums  over  the  years, 
and  the  NHS  fall  plant  sale  had 
been  a  favorite  for  a  long  time. 

When  she  cut  back  her  working  hours  in 
2003,  she  volunteered  to  help  out  at  the 
sale  because  she  knew  she’d  be 
spending  a  lot  of  time  there  anyway  and 
it  gave  her  a  chance  to  get  up  close  and 
personal  with  the  plants. 

Renee’s  career  has  been  in  public 
policy  for  over  30  years.  She’s  worked  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  for  two  state 
governors  (New  Jersey  &  Washington) 
and  most  recently  for  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Transportation. 
“During  that  time,  gardening  was  my 
therapy,  relaxation,  and  a  form  of  artistic 
expression,”  she  says.  She  stopped 
working  this  year  and  is  exploring  other 
interests,  including  some  form  of 
involvement  in  gardening  and 
horticulture. 

Renee  worked  the  members’  plant 
donations  table  at  the  2003  sale.  She 
made  a  few  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  plant  sale  chair  Joanne  Quinn, 
who  in  turn  asked  her  to  head  member 
donations  for  the  2004  sale.  Renee  says 
she  really  enjoyed  getting  to  know  some 
of  the  NHS  members  and  learning  about 
their  plants  and  gardens. 

Renee  has  a  fairly  small  yard  in 
Magnolia.  She’s  lived  there  for  21  years 
and  started  her  garden  by  building  a 


deck  off  the  house  in  the  back 
yard,  replacing  the  fence, 
adding  an  arbor,  getting  rid 
of  a  few  badly  positioned 
and  diseased  trees,  and 
expanding  almost  non¬ 
existent  beds  by  nibbling 
away  at  the  lawn  every  few 
years.  “But  not  necessarily  in 

that  order!”  she  says.  “I  never 

Renee  Monteelas  ,  . 

*  had  the  patience,  vision,  or  the 

money  to  do  the  hardscaping  first,  so 

after  21  years  with  the  same  garden,  I 

feel  like  I’m  playing  catch-up!” 

Renee’s  front  yard  is  another  story. 

Replacing  the  front  driveway  gave  her  the 

chance  to  start  from  scratch  with  new 

plants  more  fitting  to  the  western 

exposure.  Her  front  walkway  features  a 

few  great  grasses,  hebes,  small  conifers, 

interesting  ground  covers,  and  drought- 

tolerant  plants.  The  rest  of  the  front  is  still 

a  challenge,  with  “a  cmmmy  grass  slope 

with  weeds  that  calls  out  for  terracing.” 

For  Renee,  gardening  is  all  about  the 

plants.  She  likes  to  observe  how  they 

grow,  the  seasonal  changes,  the  various 

textures  and  shapes,  and  how  they 

fit  together.  She  generally  gets 

small  plants,  4"  perennials 

and  one  gallon  shrubs,  to 

watch  them  grow,  as  they 

usually  catch  up  to  larger 

plants  fairly  quickly. 

“Fm  getting  better  at 

controlling  my  urges  for 

more  plants,  mostly  because  I 

don’t  have  the  space,”  she  says. 

“But  I  still  have  a  lot  of  plants  in 

pots  on  my  deck  looking  for  the 

right  spot  in  the  garden.”  She  also  finds 

pmning  very  satisfying. 


jANINE  ANDERSON 


Janine  Anderson  joined  NHS  in  2004 
when  she  stopped  by  the  booth  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 

She  had  been  meaning  to  join  for 
several  years  because  NHS  reputedly 
had  an  excellent  education  program, 
and  she  was  also  interested  in  contacts 
she  might  make  through  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

When  she  responded  to  the  e-mail 
last  spring  asking  for  volunteers,  she 
didn’t  really  know  what  she  was  getting 
into.  She  thought  the  job  of  vendor’s 
assistant  sounded  interesting  because  she 
would  get  to  help  the  vendors  who  sell 
plants.  It  turned  out  her  job  mostly 
revolved  around  coffee  and  muffins,  as 
she  found  that  vendors,  as  well  as 
volunteers,  like  to  eat.  She  really  enjoyed 
visiting  with  vendors  and  other 
gardeners,  especially  vendor  committee 
chair  Anita  Dunn. 

Janine  gardens  on  two  corner  lots; 
one,  in  Wallingford,  is  oriented  mostly 
north  and  east;  the  other,  in  Port 
Townsend,  is  larger  and  has  a  lot  of 
southern  exposure. 

She  and  her  husband  began 
their  Wallingford  garden  in 
1989  when  they  removed 
all  the  sod,  fenced  the  lot 
for  privacy,  and  put  in  a 
patio,  a  deck,  and  paths. 
When  they  went  to  the 
nursery  they  realized  they 
knew  nothing  about  plants. 
Her  husband  loves  trees,  so 
Janine  Anderson  they  probably  planted  about 
twenty,  and  a  number  of  them 

have  already  been  removed.  Now  that 

continues  on  next  page  ► 
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janine  Anderson 

Continued  from  page  3 

they  know  more  about  plants 
they’re  gradually  renovating  the 
Wallingford  site.  It's  evolving  into  a 
pleasing  year-round  garden, 
somewhat  of  the  woodland  variety. 

In  Port  Townsend  (zone  8b-9a), 
she  enjoys  tiying  sun-loving  plants, 
such  as  grevillea,  callistemon,  and 
manzanita,  plus  hebes  and 
euphorbias.  She’s  had  a  tendency  to 
buy  plants  that  she  hasn’t  planned 
for,  which  creates  some  design 
challenges  when  trying  to  create 
unity  in  a  garden. 

Janine’s  mother  was  a  gardener; 
in  fact,  she  suspects  her  mother  was 
a  founding  member  of  the  Bothell 
Garden  Club  in  the  early  1950s. 
Janine  purposely  avoided  following 
in  her  footsteps  because  she 
thought  gardening  entailed  a  lot  of 
work  and  faistration.  She  was  right, 
but  an  interest  in  plants  and 
landscape  also  makes  the  world 
much  richer. 

The  only  thing  her  mother  taught 
her  how  to  do  was  weed; 
everything  else  she’s  learned  since 
she  turned  40.  Janine  took  a 
number  of  classes  in  the  early  1990s 
through  CUH.  In  1997  she  went 
through  guide  training  at  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum,  and 
has  been  leading  tours  there  since 
then.  In  2000  she  began  taking 
courses  through  the  horticulture 
program  at  Edmonds  Community 
College.  She  was  interested  in  just  a 
few  design  courses,  but  will  be 
graduating  with  a  design  degree  this 
March.  She’s  already  had  a  handful 
of  design  projects  and  done  some 
installation  and  maintenance  while 


in  school.  IB 


WORM  LOVE 


Backyard  buddies:  night  crawlers  and  red  wrigglers. 


On  the  subterranean  stage,  the 
earthworm  is  the  understudy  in  a 
2.5  million  year  epic  of  quiet  endurance 
and  renewal,  and  our  yards  benefit  from 
these  stalwart  actors  today.  Womis  once 
reigned  in  the  grasslands  of  the 
Northwest,  and  are  still  lead  performers 
in  backyard  production.  What  do  we 
know  of  the  worms  beneath  our  feet? 
What  is  their  role  in  transforming  the  thin 
skin  of  our  world?  How  can  gardeners 
get  the  most  from  this  placid  partnership? 

Like  deep  oceans,  subsoil  life  is  still 
largely  a  mystery  with  over  7,000  species 
of  worm — many  yet  to  be  named — 
busily  churning  soils  around  the  world 
to  the  incidental  benefit  of  humans. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  prairies  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  concealed  the 
giant  Palouse  and  Oregon  earthworms. 


These  pinkish  white  leviathans,  not  seen 
for  decades,  grew  two  to  three  feet  long 
and  an  inch  in  width.  These  species  are 
named  Driloleims  after  the  lily-scented 
milky  fluid  they  squirt  when  startled. 
Who  would  not  be  startled  encountering 
a  pale  giant  of  another  species  while  on 
a  moonlit  forage?  Little  is  known  of 
these  elusive,  possibly  extinct,  legendary 
species  that  roamed  Northern  America  a 
few  inches  per  year.  Bigfoot’s  shyer 
cousins  don’t  have  feet. 

In  those  bygone  days,  hundreds  of 
years  of  piled  organic  material  created 
the  deep  soils  of  the  Palouse  bunch 
grass  prairies  and  the  moist  soils  of  river 
side  forests  in  Oregon.  Thick,  rich  soils 
provided  worms  refuge  to  escape  hot 
summers  in  burrows  15  feet  deep.  These 
habitats  have  almost  completely  changed 
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Turf  serfs:  worms  cultivate,  aerate 
and  fertilize  your  yard  for  free. 


or  been  lost  to  farming,  orchards, 
logging,  development,  and  invasive 
species.  Native  prairies  and  grasslands 
are  some  of  the  rarest  habitats  in 
Washington;  the  miniscule  percent 
remaining  are  tiny  islands  surrounded  by 
modern  life.  Native  worms  may  still 
remain  backstage  in  forgotten  patches  of 
dwindling  grasslands  and  other  habitat 
refuges. 

Like  many  of  us,  our  backyard  worms 
are  New  World  imports,  not  native  to 
these  parts.  Familiar  transplants  are  the 
big,  beefy  night  crawler  (Lumbricus 
terrestis)  and  the  red  compost  wriggler 
(Eiseniafetida).  These  non-native 
earthworms  are  prolific  in  working  thin 
glacial  soils.  Worm  labor  is  even  more 
remarkable  as  the  average  six-incher 
crawls  less  than  a  yard  digging  and 
scattering  its  annual  ounce  of  magical 
manure.  With  many  thousands  to 
millions  of  earthworms  undulating  per 
acre,  living  six  or  more  years,  that  can 
mean  tons  of  castings.  And  all  this  work 
is  done  by  creatures  with  no  eyes,  no 
limbs,  and  no  lungs. 

A  worm  works  the  earth’s  top  12  to 
18  inches  of  soil,  mixing  together  the 
deeper  soil,  rock,  and  surface  litter  in  a 
moveable  feast.  These  light  sensitive 


dwellers  come  out  at  night  to  drag 
leaves  to  their  burrow.  How  does  a 
worm  with  no  hands  drag  a  leaf? 

Worms  use  their  muscular  body  and 
short  stiff  hairs  surrounding  the  mouth 
to  grab  and  haul  cargo  across  the 
ground.  The  material  is  piled  around 
the  hole  for  use  as  cover,  a  pantry',  or 
to  soften  the  leaf.  Worms  then  host  a 
biological  buffet  in  their  gizzard:  leaf 
munching  mixers  serving  subsoil 
minerals,  organic  material,  and  bacterial 
guests.  These  guests  digest  or  are 
being  digested,  creating  the  castings 
and  wormy  juices  high  in  nitrate, 
phosphoms,  magnesium,  potassium, 
and  calcium.  These  deposits  are  daily 
gifts  of  plant-ready  fertilizer,  helpful 
bacteria,  and  soil  crumb  cake-lining 
worm  tunnels  ready  for  plant  roots, 
water,  air,  and  useful  microfauna. 

Partners  in  the  garden,  earthworms 
are  modern  lawn  care  specialists.  Their 
lives  are  spent  munching  away  thatch 
while  fertilizing,  aerating,  and 
conditioning  the  soil.  They  readily 
chow  on  the  fine  trimmings  from  mulch 
mowers,  returning  the  greens  to  the 
fertilizer  account.  Larger  mammals  and 
birds  seek  out  these  protein-rich  living 
linguini.  Overly  devoted  turf  tending 
with  regular  sprinklings  of  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  is  toxic  for  worms  and 
the  larger  garden  grazers.  The  “quick 
release”  garden  chemicals  dissolve  into 
soils  and  waters,  or  stick  to  edible 
leaves,  driving  off  wrigglers  or  making 
a  poisonous  diet  for  both  the  worms 
and  creatures  that  feature  worms  on 
their  menus. 

A  risk  to  this  useful  partnership  is 
pesticide  use,  which  causes  problems 
beyond  worm  damage.  As  an  example, 
Carbaryl  is  just  one  of  many  common 


chemicals  used  on  lawns  for  crane  fly 
and  it  is  very  toxic  to  these  handy 
diggers.  Its  use  has  exploded  in  King 
County  with  sales  up  more  than  1100 
percent  in  2002.  Gardeners  are  inviting 
more  species  to  this  unhealthy  banquet 
of  treated  lawns  and  poisoned  worms 
as  garden  rooms  are  created  for 
wildlife,  birds,  and  pond  residents. 
Studies  of  pesticide  and  fertilizer  side 
effects  are  beginning  to  show 
unintended  targets  like  earthworms, 
honey  bees,  and  incidentally,  children. 
To  our  misfortune,  lawn  pesticides  don't 
stay  on  the  lawn;  they  hav^e  traveled 
into  homes  on  shoes,  paws,  and 
household  dust.  Ev'en  crawling  toddlers 
can  be  exposed  to  risks  14  to  18  days 
after  lawn  treatment  with  Carbaryd, 
according  to  the  EPA.  Carbarv'l  is  a 
likely  cancer  trigger,  scrambling 
hormones  and  changing  immune 
systems.  Seems  like  a  poor  price  to  pay 
for  a  greener,  bug-free  carpet. 

Gardeners  can  and  do  benefit  from 
these  free  subterranean  services.  Simple 
and  practical  techniques  of  yard  and 
garden  care,  pest  control,  and  worm 
hosting  are  the  topics  of  Natural  Yard 
Care  seminars  being  offered  this  spring 
throughout  King  County.  Contact  Doug 
Rice,  (206)  296-8360  or  doug.rice® 
metrokc.gov,  for  free  classes  near  you. 
For  more  wormy  appreciation,  dig  in 
to  The  Earth  Moved  by  Amy  Stewart 
(Algonquin  Books,  S23.95).  For  more 
information  on  pesticides,  visit 
v\w,xv'  .goviink .  org/  hazwaste/house 

/y2ixdf.  IS 

Mary  Rabourn  works  above  ground, 
getting  down  and  dirty  in  local  county 
government.  She  can  be  reached  at 
mary.  rabourn@metrokc.gov. 
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DESIGNING  THE 
JAPANESE  STYLE  GARDEN 

By  Barb  Engram 


LEFT:  Hanging  gate  in  Koto-inshrine,  Daitoku-ji  (hangs  from  a  tree!). 
RIGHT:  Tatsuma  silk  mansion,  a  nice  example  of  caned  lines  in  a  pathuay. 


There’s  something  about  a  Japanese 
garden,  a  serenity,  a  feeling  of  peace 
and  quiet  that  is  uniquely  soothing  and 
refreshing.  I  fell  in  love  with  Japanese 
gardens  over  25  years  ago,  when  I  lived 
briefly  outside  Toky^o.  I’d  never  seen 
anything  like  them!  I’d  grown  up 
weeding  my  mother’s  perennial  borders, 
but  these  gardens  were  entirely  different. 

When  I  came  home,  I  started 
searching  for  books  and  built  my  best 
guess  at  a  Japanese  style  garden  in  my 
tiny  back  yard.  Knowing  little  about 
design  principles,  I  spent  hours  sitting 
on  my  porch,  staring  at  the  garden  and 
trying  to  figure  where  to  place  plants  to 
recreate  what  I  had  seen.  I  must  have 
moved  a  couple  of  the  azaleas  five  or 
six  times.  I’ve  since  studied  landscape 
design  here  and  in  Kyoto.  In  the  interest 


of  saving  you  about  15  to  20  years  of 
moving  azaleas  around  (not  that  that’s 
such  a  bad  thing),  I  offer  some  thoughts 
that  may  help  you  bring  a  Japanese 
flavor  to  your  garden. 

The  gardens  of  Japan  evolved  over 
centuries  and,  like  our  own  western 
gardens,  reflect  their  cultural  and 
spiritual  values.  In  Shinto,  the 
indigenous  religion  of  Japan,  spirits  or 
kami  are  thought  to  inhabit  natural 
objects  such  as  majestic  trees,  waterfalls, 
or  stones.  Such  objects  were  marked 
with  rice-straw  ropes  and  treated  with 
veneration.  Humans  were  seen  as  part 
of  nature,  not  its  masters.  The  Sakuteki, 
an  eleventh-century  treatise  on  garden¬ 
making  opens  with  this  advice,  as  useful 
now  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago: 
“Select  several  places  within  the  property 


according  to  the  shape  of  the  land  and 
the  ponds,  and  create  a  subtle 
atmosphere,  reflecting  again  and  again 
on  one’s  memories  of  wild  nature.” 

This  approach  guides  the  making  of 
all  Japanese-style  gardens  and  is 
reflected  in  a  number  of  strategies  such 
as  using  odd  numbers  of  plants  in  a 
grouping  and  placing  them  in  irregular, 
graceful  curv^es  rather  than  straight  lines. 
Reflecting  on  nature  does  not  mean  that 
one  attempts  to  imitate  nature  or  copy  a 
natural  scene  exactly.  It  means  that  in 
making  a  garden  you  think  about  how 
nature  works,  and  use  that  knowledge  to 
inspire  your  own  garden.  Marc  Keane,  a 
noted  author  on  Japanese  gardens,  says 
that  if  you  selected  a  wild  place  and 
cared  for  it,  it  would  become  a  Japanese 
style  garden.  This  neatly  illustrates  a 
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ABOVE:  A  gateivay  and  threshold  stone  marks  the  entrance  to  a  garden  (castle). 
INSET:  Borrowed  scenery,  shakkei,  uses  moss  "hills”  next  to  a  gravel  “sea” 

to  mimic  the  temple  roof. 


crucial  aspect  of  these  gardens — the 
balance  betw  een  natural  and  human 
influences.  In  Kean's  scenario,  nature 
does  the  design  and  we  do  the  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  resulting  garden  could 
certainly  be  described  as  contri\  ed,  as 
are  all  gardens,  but  it  ’^  ould  also  be 
strongly  natural.  Human  inter\  ention 
shoe's  up  much  more  strongly  in 
w  estern  sn  le  gardens.  The  use  of 
geometric  forms,  breeding  of  plants  for 
larger  and  brighter  blossoms  and  longer 
blooming  periods  create  exciting 
displays  of  what  we  can  accomplish.  In 
the  Japanese  garden,  by  contrast,  we  are 
meant  to  blend  seamlessly  ^  ith  nature. 

Bloom  is  not  the  major  point  in  a 
Japanese  garden.  Green,  in  all  its 
\  arieties  and  textures,  is  the  primaiy^ 


color,  \hriegated  plants  are  used  only 
sparingly.  This  low  contrast  approach 
adds  a  great  deal  to  the  sense  of  calm  in 
the  garden.  Bright  colors  draw  your  eye; 
in  a  place  rich  in  color,  your  eye  jumps 
from  one  place  to  another.  By  contrast, 
in  a  garden  'u  hich  is  primarily  green, 
your  eye  tra\  els  more  quietly  from  one 
plant  or  scene  to  the  next,  hence  the 
serenin'.  For  much  the  same  reason,  few 
specimen  plants  are  included.  By  design, 
such  plants  draw  the  eye  strongly. 

Ha\  ing  to  many  can  interfere  with  the 
garden’s  sense  of  calm. 

Points  of  transition  from  one  place  to 
another  feature  strongly  in  the  Japanese 
garden.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
tea  garden,  where  a  gate  marks  the 
change  from  the  outer  garden  where 


one  waits  for 
the  host,  to  the 
inner  garden  of 
the  tea  room. 
Transitions  can 
be  marked  by  a 
gate  (with  or  without 
an  accompanying  fence),  an 
arbor  (with  or  without  an  actual  gate), 
or  even  just  a  threshold  stone. 

In  a  larger  garden,  paths  cun-e  so 
that  one  is  continuously  presented  with 
new  view^s  or  a  new  perspecti\'e  on  a 
previous  scene.  Moving  from  one  space 
to  another  also  makes  the  garden  feel 
larger,  which  is  important  in  Japan  but 
also  works  in  our  own  smaller  urban 
gardens. 

Using  the  technique  of  shakkei 
(borrowed  scenery)  also  adds  to  the 
sense  of  space  in  the  garden.  Careful 
framing  of  a  view  outside  the  garden 
brings  it  into  the  garden.  The  typical 
strategy  uses  a  hedge  or  fence  in  the 
mid-ground  to  draw  the  viewer's  eye  to 
the  borrowed  scene.  But  branches  of 
trees,  flanking  plants,  even  staictures 
could  be  used  as  frames. 

Try  some  of  these  approaches  to 
space  in  your  garden  and  you’ll  be 
rewarded  with  a  tranquil  retreat.  For 
additional  reading,  try  Japanese  Garden 
Design  (Rutland,  1966)  by  Marc  Keane 
and  Tl.ie  World  of  the  Japanese  Garden 
(Walker/Weatherhill,  1968)  by  Loraine 
Kuck.  0 


XHS  member  Barb  Engram  is  a  free-lance 
garden  designer,  developing  Japa}iese 
gardens  with  Teny  Welch,  D.  M.  Ohashi, 
and  Ragen  and  Associates.  Barb  can  he 
reached  at  barhengram@aol.com. 
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GARDEN  CELEBRITY  . . . 
WHAT’S  UP  WITH  THAT? 


B'i'  The  Garden  Curmudgeon 


The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon 
and  I  are  often  quick  to  laugh  at 
pretentious  gardeners.  At  one  NHS 
symposium,  we  were  seated  with 
enough  egos  to  fill  a  huge  AW  Potteiy 
vase,  each  gardener  trying  to  out- 
pretense  the  next.  “My  garden  is  so 
beautiful,”  one  gardener  told  a  visiting 
lecturer,  “that  people  ciy  when  they 
see  it.”  I  was  crying  too,  but  because 
the  OGC  was  kicking  me  in  the  shins 
from  underneath  the  table. 

What  is  it  that  makes  gardeners  seek 
fame?  For  surely  they  don’t  seek 
fortune.  Even  the  most  lucrative  book 
contracts,  speakers’  fees,  or  nursery 
revenues  are  considered  a  fairly  meager 
existence.  No,  it  must  be  the  fame  that 
appeals  to  us,  and  fame-seekers  are 
aplenty. 

Fame  comes  in  many  shapes  and 
sizes.  Take,  for  example,  the  number  of 
flower  entries  in  the  typical  Puyallup 
Fair.  Can  you  imagine  winning  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  Puyallup  Fair?  It’s 
something  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do,  as 
some  competitive  streak  in  me  wants  to 
cmsh  the  competition.  But  really,  who 
is  the  competition?  Some  retired  school 
teacher  passionate  about  her  tall 
sunflowers?  An  elderly  gentleman  who 
is  proud  of  his  dinner  plate-sized 
dahlias?  What,  inside  of  me,  wants  to 
steal  their  blue  ribbon?  Because 
winning  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  Puyallup 
Fair  is  low  on  visibility  and  hype,  but 
high  in  personal  reward. 

Then  there  are  the  awards  that  are 
high  in  visibility,  like  the  gold  medals 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Chelsea  Show.  The  great  Christopher 
Lloyd  has  won  a  number  of  these  gold 


Christopher  Lloyd's  awards  from  the 
Royal  Horticulture  Society  are  thumb- 
tacked  in  his  former  chicken  coop. 

medals,  and  what  does 
he  do  with  them? 

They’re  thumb- 
tacked  to  the 
rafters  of  the 
chicken  coop- 
turned  checkout  area 
in  the  Great  Dixter 
nurseiy,  an  area  that 
although  it  no  longer 
hosts  chickens,  still 
smells  vaguely  of 
chicken  poop.  Mr. 

Lloyd  is  not  a  pretentious 
man. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the 
Northwest  to  have  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  talented  gardening  experts 
giving  educational  talks  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  nurseries,  garden  fairs,  garden 
tours,  and  for  non-profits  like  NHS. 
These  appearances  are  often  unpaid, 
and  if  you  don’t  have  a  book  or 
product  to  hawk,  the  only  reason  to  do 
them  is  simply  the  fame.  And  anyone 
who  has  given  a  demonstration  to  an 


audience  for  two  in  a  room  built  for 
250  knows  how  humbling  public 
speaking  can  be.  But  yet  people  still 
want  to  become  gardening  experts. 

I  watched  poor  Ciscoe  Morris  try  to 
take  in  the  Northwest  Flower  and 
Garden  Show  last  Februaiy  and  the 
man  was  accosted  by  well-wishers. 
“Ciscoe,  I  brought  you  candles  in  the 
shape  of  brussel  sprouts!”  “Ciscoe,  here 
are  some  sea  shells  I  picked  up  for  you 
at  the  ocean!”  “Ciscoe,  I  want  to  meet 
your  new  dog!”  The  poor  man — surely 
the  least  pretentious  celebrity  gardener 
on  the  planet  — was  inundated  with 
fans.  Doesn’t  it  seem  that  the 
gardeners  with  the  most 

reason  to  be  pretentious  are 
the  most  humble,  and 
vice  versa? 

Perhaps  it  is  our  fault. 
Perhaps  we  idolize  our 
garden  heroes,  following 
their  every  suggestion, 
watching  their  every  talk, 
buying  their  every  book, 
because  it  makes  us  feel  like 
better  gardeners.  Or  maybe  it’s 
because  we’ve  elevated 
gardening  into  a  higher  art 
form,  higher  than  the  fine 
arts.  And  perhaps  gardening  is  worthy 
of  such  high  accolades,  and  celebrity 
gardeners  worthy  of  our  highest 
esteem. 

But  I  doubt  they’re  worth  our 
tears. 


The  Garden  Curmudgeon  is  an 
NHS  member  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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THE  LITTLE  BULBS 


I  HATE  DYING  daffodil 
foliage,  yet  I  love  any 
flower  that  shortens  the 
dark  doldrums  of  winter. 

The  bright,  cheerful 
daffodil  flowers  are  works 
of  art  that  can  brighten  the 
bleakest  of  late  winter/early 
to  mid-spring  days,  but 
once  the  flower  is  spent, 
that  foliage  which  you 
cannot  braid,  pin  down, 
or — heaven  forbid — cut 
back  until  it  ever-so-slowly 
turns  an  ugly  blackish 
brown  must  be  endured  for 
what  seems  to  be  an 
eternity.  Tulip  foliage  dies 
down  much  more  quickly, 
but  they  are  not  reliably 
perennial.  Perennials  such 
as  hellebores  and  erysimum 
and  woody  plants  such  as 
edgeworthia.  Daphne 
odora,  witch  hazel,  Pnmus 
autumnalis  and  P.  mume 
and  others  delight  the 
senses,  but  what  about  all 
of  those  empty  spaces  left 
by  dormant  perennials, 
annuals,  and  bare  branched  roses? 

The  solution  may  be  in  the 
little  bulbs. 

Brent  Heath  of  Brent  and  Becky’s 
Bulbs  (formerly  The  Daffodil  Mart) 
spoke  at  the  Northwest  Perennial 
Alliance  symposium  last  April;  the  next 
day  he  came  to  see  my  garden.  He 
seemed  quite  fascinated  by  the  boulder 
retaining  walls  that  form  the  raised 
terraces  for  my  combination  rose, 
annual,  and  perennial  beds.  “The  little 
bulbs,  the  little  bulbs  .  .  .”  he  repeated 
over  and  over  as  he  looked  at  the 


Nita-Jo  Rountree  uses  Tete-a-Tete  daffodils 
and  y[usc2.n  latifolium  in  her  Bellevue  garden. 

mostly  empty  space  that  would  begin  to 
fill  in  shortly.  I  had  already  planted 
galanthus,  crocus.  Iris  reticulata,  and 
species  tulips  in  another  area,  but  they 
had  all  finished  by  early  April. 

Bingo,  I  thought!  Little  foliage  would 
be  obscured  more  quickly  than  larger 
bulb  foliage,  plus  they  would  be  easier 
and  faster  to  plant  since  the  holes 
required  are  smaller  and  shallower.  The 
problem  is,  you  need  a  lot  more  of 


Nitafo  Rountree  is  an  NHS  board 
member  and  owner  ofLeGrand  Gardens, 
a  specialty  garden  design  company.  She 
can  be  reached  at  nitajo77@comcast.net 


them,  and  they  are  more 
expensive  than  the  bigger 
bulbs.  But  they  allegedly 
multiply. 

Pve  decided  to  start  with 
150  or  so,  and  add  to  them 
each  year.  When  they  come 
up  this  spring.  I’ll  put  golf 
tees  in  areas  I  want  to  plant 
the  following  fall.  From 
Brent  and  Becky^’s  Bulbs, 
I’ve  planted  Narcissus 
canaliculatus  (“fragrant 
white  with  yellow  cups”); 
‘Little  Beauty’  (cream  with 
yellow  cups);  ‘Minnow’ 
(fragrant  white  or  yellow 
petals  with  tiny  butter 
yellow  cups)  and 
‘Pencrebar’  (fragrant  double 
yellow  flowers).  Most  of 
these  have  multiple  flowers 
per  stem,  are  4-6"  tall,  and 
bloom  early  to  mid-spring. 

From  the  Arboretum 
bulb  sale  I  planted 
Narcissus  pseudonarcissus 
‘Lobularis’  (8"  tall  soft 
yellow  flowers  with  golden 
trumpets).  Other  bulbs 
include  Tulipa  violacea  (4-6"  tall), 
Bellei>alia  pycantha  (a  muscari  look- 
alike  but  with  darker  blue  flowers), 
Chionodoxa  sardensis,  Ipheion 
uniflonirn  ‘Rolf  Fielder  and  ‘White  Star’. 

For  someone  who  used  to  say  “You 
need  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  them!” 
I’m  quite  excited  about  trying  the 
“little  bulbs. 
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NHS 

L  E  C  T 

DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

EVENT  NAME 

FEATURED  SPEAKER 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

April  7  (Thurs) 

6:30  p.m.  Wine  and 
Cheese  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

The  Abundant  Garden 

Debra  Prinzing 

Slides  &  Lecture 
RESERVATIONS 

REQUIRED 

April  13  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Beyond  Black  Eyed- 
Susans  &  Border  Phlox: 
Exceptional  Native  Plants 
for  Creative  Gardens 

Bill  Cullina 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

April  23  (Sat) 

8:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m. 

SPRING  SYMPOSIUM 

Life  In  the  City: 

PubUc  and  Private 

Gardens 

Lynden  Miller 

Marty  Wingate 

Polly  Hankin 

Symposium 

Slide  &  Lectures 
RESERVATIONS 

REQUIRED 

May  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Influential  Gardeners: 

A  Critical  Review  of 
Twentieth  Century 

Garden  and  Landscape 
Design 

Andrew  Wilson 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

June  3  (Fri) 

1:00-6:30  p.m. 

June  4  (Sat) 

10:00  a.m.-2:00  p.m. 

Hardy  Fern  Foundation  AlNfj 

Fern  Festival  lecture 
June  3  (Fri) 

7:30  p.m. 

A  Roving  Botanist’s 

Guide  to  Chile 

Richie  Steffen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Rewarding  Roses:  Roses 
for  Fragrance,  Health, 
and  Year-round  Interest 

Christine  Allen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

( 

u 

September  16  (Fri) 
1:00-6:30  p.m. 
September  17  (Sat) 

9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

1 

NHS  ANNUAL  FALL! 

October  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Recent  Introductions: 
Outstanding  Performers 
for  Local  Landscapes 

John  Elsley 

Slides  &  Lecture  i 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

i 

1 

November  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Gardens  of  the  Alhambra: 
Moorish  Splendour  in  the 
Mediterranean  Landscape 

Carolyn  Jones 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  ;! 

No  reservation  required  jl 

i 

r 

J 

0 

Elisabeth  C. 

Miller  Library  will  be 

OPEN  FROM  5:01 
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IRES  2005 

DESCRIPTION 

MEMBER/ 

NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
(206)  527-1794 

LOCATION 

Join  Seattle  author  and  former  Garden  Notes  editor  Debra  Prinzing  to  celebrate 
the  publication  of  her  new  book,  The  Abundant  Garden.  Debra  will  take  you  on  a 
joiu*ney  through  nine  Bainbridge  Island  gardens  that  illustrate  the  nine  design 
concepts  of  an  abundant  garden.  The  book,  with  its  beautiful  photographs  by 
Barbara  Denk,  will  be  for  sale  at  the  lecture. 

. 

$15/$20 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

Bill  CuUina  is  an  author  and  the  nursery  manager  and  propagator  for  the  New 
England  Wild  Flower  Society,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  plant 
conservation  organizations  in  North  America.  Learn  how  he  uses  native  plants  to 
enhance  both  sun  and  shade  borders  and  integrate  them  into  the  landscape. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

NHS  invites  you  to  hear  from  three  inspiring  and  informative  speakers  who 
“think  big”  when  it  comes  to  life  in  the  city.  Spend  a  day  absorbing  then- 
observations  about  cultivating  private  urban  gardens  and  creating  life-changing 
public  city  gardens. 

$45/$55 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Dr  NE 

Kenmore 

Andrew  Wilson,  author  of  Influential  Gardeners  ("Clarkson  N.  Potter,  $45J  discusses 
the  movers  and  shakers  in  garden  and  landscape  design  together  with  their  legacies 

I  that  shape  our  current  thinking.  From  Gertrude  Jekyll  to  Martha  Schwartz  and 
Rosemary  Verey  to  Thomas  Church,  this  international  review  provides  an  insight 
;  into  the  work  of  these  designers  and  the  way  in  which  ideas  developed  and  evolved 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

UAL  FERN  FESTIVAL 

FREE 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Richie  Steffen,  Coordinator  of  Horticulture  at  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  will 
share  the  highlights  of  his  recent  plant  exploration  trip  to  Chile.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  his  slides  of  hikes  along  a  volcano,  through  a  monkey  puzzle 
tree  forest,  and  best  of  aU  you  will  see  the  amazing  ferns  of  Chile. 

$7 

NHSHaU 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

I  Do  you  love  roses  but  struggle  to  grow  them  in  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Christine 
i  AUen,  author,  gardener,  and  owner  of  Killara  Farm  Roses,  grows  over  200  roses 
on  her  farm  in  Langley,  B.C.  She  will  share  her  secrets  about  choosing  suitable 
roses  for  our  climate,  preparing  and  amending  your  soil  to  grow  them,  and  give 
you  her  tips  for  year-round  maintenance  of  the  roses  in  your  garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

^ 

PLANT  SALE 

i 

1 

1 

FREE 

Sand  Point  Magnuson  Park 

7400  Sand  Point  Way  NE, 

Seatde  98115 

I 

John  Elsley,  well-known  plantsman  and  Director  of  Horticulture  for  Klehm 
Companies  in  Illinois,  specializes  in  the  selection  and  marketing  of  new  plant 
material.  John  has  been  personally  involved  with  internationally  acclaimed 
i  breeding  and  introduction  programs  for  peonies,  hostas,  and  daylilies,  and  he 
introduced  the  Royal  Heritage  strain  of  hellebores.  He  will  bring  us  his  ideas  on 
the  best  of  the  recent  plant  introductions. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

In  this  garden-travelogue  of  gardens  and  nature  reserves  in  Spain,  Carolyn  Jones, 
Director  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  shares  her  experiences  and  observations 
of  the  contrast  between  the  dry  Mediterranean  landscape  and  the  creative  use  of 
water  developed  by  the  Moors.  Learn  more  about  some  of  your  favorite  plants 
and  see  the  beauty  of  the  Alhambra’s  complex  of  gardens  and  palaces. 

$5/$10 

NHSHaU 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

-7:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


LIFE  IN  THE  CITY: 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  GARDENS 

■  LYNDEN  MILLER  ■  MARTY  WINGATE  ■  POLLY  HANKIN 

Date:  April  23  Time:  8:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 

Location:  Bastyr  University  Auditorium,  14500  Juanita  Drive  NE,  Kenmore,  98028 
Fee:  $45  members,  $55  non-members  (lunch  included) 

Reservations:  (206)  527-1794  or  nwhort@aol.com  or  P.O.  Box  4597  Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 

Ttje  idea  of  creating  an  urban  oasis  has  captured  the  imaginations  of  city  dwellers  and  municipal  parks  planners  alike. 

For  gardeners,  tve  yearn  to  live  in  a  tiny  Eden  of  our  own  creation,  filled  with  ornamental  and  edible  gardens 
in  scale  with  our  homes  and  yards.  For  cities,  there’s  a  desire  for  public  spaces  that  invite,  nwiure  and 
connect  membeis  of  varied  and  otherwise  disconnected  communities.  In  short,  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  is  vastly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  good  design  and  good  horticulture — to  feed  our  hearts,  minds,  and  spirits. 

NHS  invites  you  to  hear  from  three  inspiring  and  informative  speakers  who  “think  big”  when  it  comes  to  life  in  the  city. 
Spend  a  day  absorbing  their  observations  about  cidtivating  private  urban  gardens  and  creating  life-changing  public  city  gardens. 


LYNDEN  MILLER 

MAKING  MAGIC  IN  THE  CITY: 
PARKS,  PLANTS  8.  PEOPLE 

■  Lynden  B.  Miller  is  a  public 
garden  designer  in  New  York  City  and 
the  director  of  The  Conservatory 
Garden  in  Central  Park,  which  she 
rescued  and  restored  beginning  in  1982. 
Based  on  her  belief  that  public  open  spaces  with  good,  well- 
maintained  plantings  can  change  city  life,  she  has  designed 
many  other  gardens  and  parks  around  the  city  since  that  time. 

In  his  2002  Heronswood  Catalog,  Dan  Hinkley  singled  out 
Lynden  Miller  for  a  “Heronswood  Hurrah,”  writing  of  his  visit 
to  the  Conservatory  Garden:  “I  witnessed  through  her  eyes  a 
sprightly  enthusiasm  for  the  magical  and  endearing  transfor¬ 
mation  that  coalesces  when  plants  and  people  are  brought 
together.  I  was  instantaneously  infatuated  with  this  vivacious 
woman  who  seemingly  had  woven  her  artistic  and  horticultur¬ 
al  capabilities  together  in  the  cause  of  championing  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  public  spaces  within  a  city  she  obviously  loved.” 

Lynden  was  trained  as  a  painter  and  sNidied  horticulture  at 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  before  beginning  her  public 
career.  She  has  also  created  gardens  for  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
Bryant  Park,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  Wagner  Park 
in  Battery  Park  City.  After  9/11,  she  obtained  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
half  a  million  daffodils  as  a  living  memorial  to  those  who  died. 
Working  with  the  Parks  Department,  many  more  bulbs  were 
added  and  10,000  volunteers  planted  more  than  one  million 
bulbs  in  all  five  boroughs  of  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  2002, 


the  daffodils  bloomed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  New  Yorkers  and 
beautify  parks  everywhere.  The  bulb  planting  has  continued. 

Lynden  believes  in  “the  power  of  plants  to  transform  city 
life.”  In  her  NHS  presentation,  she  will  give  examples  from 
her  work  in  New  York  City,  including  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  and  discuss  her  design  work  elsewhere.  “Beautiful 
places  that  give  people  a  connection  with  nature  change  the 
way  people  treat  the  space  and  each  other,”  she  maintains. 

POLLY  HANKIN 

MODERN  FLAVOR: 

CITY  GARDENS  RESPONDING  TO  THE 
CHANGING  NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY 

■  Polly  Hankin  is  a  member  of  the  horticulture  faculty  at 
Edmonds  Community  College,  where  she  has  taught  landscape 
design  and  constmction  since  1993-  Prior  to  joining  the 
college,  she  graduated  from  the  University  of  Washington  in 
landscape  architecture  and  devoted  two 
years  at  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Transportation’s  landscape  division, 
working  on  the  design  for  the  1-90 
Seattle  Lid.  A  licensed  landscape 
architect,  she  combines  teaching  with 
private  sector  consulting.  Polly  has 
worked  as  a  consultant  to  the  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  on  renovation  projects;  she  continues  to  take 
on  residential  landscape  design  commissions. 

Polly  will  share  ideas  she  explored  during  her  recent 
teaching  sabbatical,  during  which  she  traveled,  studied  and 


See  class  insert  for  payment  coupon. 
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collected  new  insights  and  images  of  gardens.  “The  best 
modern  gardens,  both  private  and  public,  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  society.  These  needs  are  not  just  functional, 
but  aesthetic  and  spiritual,  as  well,”  she  explains.  “We’ll  take 
a  look  at  gardens  close  to  home  and  farther  afield  to  learn 
how  communities  and  individuals  build  and  maintain 
gardens  that  look  to  the  future,  rather  than  the  past.” 

MARTY  WINGATE 

SMALL  GARDENS-BIG  IMPACT:  TIPS, 
TECHNIQUES  AND  PLANTS  FOR 
YOUR  SMALL  SPACE 

■  Marty  Wingate  has  embraced  the  unique  nature  of  urban 
residential  garden  design,  devoting  her  first  book  to  the  topic. 

In  Big  Ideas  for  Northwest  Small  Gardens  (Sasquatch  Books, 
2003),  Marty  details  design,  planning,  and  planting  ideas  that 
yield  bountiful  results  in  small  yards,  tight  spaces  with  limited 
sunlight,  decks,  and  balconies. 

An  author,  lecturer,  garden  tour  guide  and  teacher  with  a 
master’s  degree  in  urban  horticulture  from  the  University  of 
Washington,  Marty  is  a  passionate  advocate  for  doing  more 
with  less  in  small  gardens. 

In  the  introduction  to  her  book  she 
writes:  “We  don’t  help  ourselves  when 
we  tiy  to  reproduce  a  large  garden  in  a 
small  space,  so  we  must  adapt  what  we 
want  to  what  we  have.  .  .  we  strive  to 
create  our  own  green  space,  a  private 
park.  Some  may  think  that  because  a 
garden  is  small,  it  must  be  sparsely  planted 
and  tightly  designed  in  clean,  modern  fashion.  So  untaie.” 

Marty’s  features  appear  every  Thursday  on  the  Northwest 
Gardens  section  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  She  writes 
for  national  magazines,  including  Fine  Gardening  and 
Horticulture,  and  also  for  Northwest  Garden  News.  In 
Febmary,  Sasquatch  Books  published  Marty’s  latest  book. 

The  Big  Book  of  Northwest  Perennials.  Marty  regularly  takes 
small  groups  to  tour  the  gardens  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

SINCE  THE  SYMPOSIUM  COINCIDES  WITH  THE 
WASHINGTON  PARK  ARBORETUM  PLANT  SALE- 

NHS  will  help  relieve  your  plant-buying  lust  by  offering 
a  mini-plant  sale  in  the  courtyard  of  Bastyr  University.  There 
will  be  several  vendors  at  the  symposium  plant  sale  including 
Steamboat  Island  Nursery  and  Naylor  Creek  Nursery.  You’ll 
still  have  time  to  shop  the  Arboretum  Sale  on  Sunday, 

April  24,  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  with  all  the  marvelous 
ideas  from  the  symposium. 


DUANE  KELLY 
RECEIVES  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AWARD 

Mr.  Duane  Kelly  is 
one  of  twelve 
outstanding  members 
of  the  horticultural 
community  who 
will  be  honored  by 
the  American 
Horticultural  Society 
(AHS)  during  its 
Great  American 
Gardeners  Con¬ 
ference  in  Orlando, 

Florida,  on  April  14, 

2005.  These  awards 
are  given  to 
recognize  horticul¬ 
tural  excellence  and 
innovation. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award.  This  honor  is  awarded  to  a  past  board  member  or 
friend  of  the  Society  to  recognize  outstanding  and 
exemplaiy  service  in  support  of  the  Society’s  goals,  services, 
and  activities. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  chairman  of  Salmon  Bay  Events,  a  show 
production  company  that  produces  the  Northwest  and  San 
Francisco  Flower  &  Garden  Shows,  and  the  Seattle  Interior 
Show.  The  Northwest  and  San  Francisco  shows  are  the 
third  and  fourth  largest  flower  shows,  respectively,  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Kelly  served  on  the  Board  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  from  2002-2004.  As  a 
member  of  the  AHS  ’Visioning  Committee  during  that 
period,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  crafting  new  vision  and 
mission  statements  that  have  guided  the  Society’s  expanded 
programs  and  initiatives  in  the  new  millennium.  He  has 
also  been  an  active  member  of  many  other  national  and 
regional  gardening  groups.  Mr.  Kelly  has  ser\'ed  as 
president  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation,  a  3,000-member 
support  group  for  Washington  Park  Arboretum  in  Seattle, 
and  he  is  currently  on  the  Board  of  the  San  Francisco 


Botanical  Garden.  ^ 
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SPRING  SPEAKERS 


By  Debra  Prinzing 


April  Preview 


BILL  CULLINA 

BEYOND  BLACK  EYED-SUSANS 
BORDER  PHLOX: 
EXCEPTIONAL  NATIVE  PLANTS 
FOR  CREATIVE  GARDENS 

Wednesday,  April  13 

Get  excited  about  natives  and  wild 
flowers — and  learn  how  to 
incorporate  them  into  the  sun  and 
shade  borders  of  your  garden. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  Bill  Cullina  as  he 
shares  his  expertise  and  passion  for 
the  abundant  native  plant  selection 
available  to  North  American  gardeners. 

Bill  Cullina  holds  degrees  in  plant  science  and  psychology 
and  has  been  working  in  plant  propagation  and  nursery 
production  for  18  years.  In  1995  he  became  nursery  manager 
and  propagator  at  the  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society’s 
Garden  in  the  Woods  and  Nasami  Farm,  where  he  is  currently 
the  director  of  the  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society 
Nurseries — now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New  England  with 
locations  in  Framingham  and  Whatley,  Massachusetts. 

Bill  lectures  on  native  plants  and  propagation  to  garden 
and  professional  groups  and  writes  for  popular  and  technical 
journals.  His  first  book,  Ttoe  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society 
Guide  to  Growing  and  Propagating  Wildflowers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  was  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
2000.  A  follow-up  volume.  Native  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines: 

A  guide  to  using,  growing  and  propagating  North  American 
woody  plants,  was  published  in  June  2002.  His  third  book, 
Understanding  Orchids,  was  published  last  fall,  and  he  is 
currently  working  on  a  third  volume  in  the  native  series  on 
grasses,  ferns,  and  mosses  (due  to  be  published  in  2007). 

Bill  and  his  wife  Melissa  live  with  their  two-year-old  son 
Liam  on  six  wooded  and  wonderful  acres  in  Woodstock, 
Connecticut. 


May  Preview 


ANDREW  WILSON 

INFLUENTIAL  GARDENERS: 

A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  GARDEN 
AND  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

Wednesday,  May  11,  2005 

Learn  from  the  influential  designers 
of  our  time,  as  well  as  from  those  who 
came  before  them.  Andrew  Wilson’s 
international  review  of  noteworthy 
designers  in  the  landscaping  and 
horticulture  w'orld  will  give  us  new 
insights  into  how  we  cultivate  and  grow 
our  own  backyards. 

From  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Martha 
Schwartz  to  Rosemary  Verey  and  Thomas  Church,  this  tour  of 
the  great  ones  provides  understanding  and  inspiration  into  the 
work  of  these  designers  and  the  way  in  which  their  ideas 
develop  and  evolve. 

Author  of  numerous  books  including  Influential  Gardeners 
(Clarkson  N.  Potter,  $45),  Andrew  is  a  motivated  and  dynamic 
designer  and  teacher.  Having  trained  as  a  landscape  architect,  he 
has  always  explored  new  design  ideas  and  is  himself  an 
influential  designer.  With  partner  Graham  Pockett,  Andrew  is  a 
principal  of  the  Pockett  Wilson  design  practice,  taking  landscape 
commissions  ranging  from  tiny  garden  and  courtyard  spaces  to 
multi-acre  estates  and  landscapes. 

Until  2003,  Andrew  led  England’s  notable  Inchbald  School  of 
Design  as  director  of  garden  studies.  As  chairman  of  the  Society 
of  Garden  Designers  in  the  early  1990s,  Andrew  oversaw  a 
period  of  rapid  and  substantial  growth  for  the  organization. 

He  combines  design  with  writing  and  journalism,  contributing 
articles  to  Tloe  Garden,  Gardens  Illustrated,  Hoe  English  Garden, 
House  &  Garden  and  other  publications.  Andrew  has  designed 
medal-winning  gardens  at  Chelsea  and  Hampton  Court  flower 
shows.  He  is  featured  in  the  book  Modern  Garden  Makers  by 
Sally  Court.  Andrew  was  recently  listed  in  the  House  and  Garden 
directory  of  the  top  50  garden  designers  in  Britain. 


All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests. 

All  lectures  begin  with  a  6:45  reception,  followed  by  the  lecture  at  7:15. 
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June  Preview 


CHRISTINE  ALLEN 

REWARDING  ROSES: 

ROSES  FOR  FRAGRANCE,  HEALTH 
AND  YEAR-ROUND  INTEREST 

Wednesday,  June  8,  2005 

Northwest  rose  expert  Christine  Allen 
grows  more  than  200  roses  at  Killara 
Farm,  her  Langley,  B.C.  rose  farm. 
Her  ambition  is  to  cover  every 
fence  on  the  nine-acre  properly^ 
with  rambling  roses! 

“Sooner  or  later  every  gardener 
comes  around  to  roses,”  Christine 
writes  on  her  Web  site, 
Vr'w^’.christineallen.ca.  “It  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
the  lure  of  their  perfume,  their  long,  romantic  history,  or 
perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three  that  have  made  roses  so 
much  admired  and  desired.  My  introduction  to  them  came 
with  the  purchase  of  an  old  house  in  Vancouver  with  a 
beautiful  cottage  garden  full  of  roses.  As  I  learned  to  care  for 
these  modem  long-blooming  roses,  I  also  learned  about  the 
roses  they  had  supplanted,  which  flowered  for  a  much 
shorter  period  but  in  magnificent  profusion  and  these 
exquisite,  ephemeral  flowers  became  my  passion.” 

Learn  from  this  ardent  rose  gardener  as  she  shares  her 
secrets  of  choosing  suitable  roses  for  our  region’s  climate, 
preparing  and  amending  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and 
adopting  her  tips  for  year-round  maintenance  and  care. 

Christine  Allen  is  a  writer  and  gardener  who  contributes 
regularly  to  British  Columbia’s  GardenWise  m2Lg2iZmQ,  as  well 
as  for  other  publications.  She  is  the  author  of  Roses  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  (Steller  Press,  1999),  Growing  Up:  A 
Gardeners  Guide  to  Climbing  Plants  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(Steller  Press,  2001)  and  coauthor  of  Gardens  of  Vancouver 
(Raincoast,  2000). 

A  past  president  of  the  Vancouver  Rose  Society,  Christine 
teaches  courses  in  rose  care  and  cultivation  at  VanDusen 
Botanical  Garden,  where  she  also  volunteers.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Master  Gardeners  Association  of  B.C.  since 
1991,  and  has  lectured  in  both  the  MG  training  program  and 
the  Whatcom  county  program  in  the  U.S.  Christine  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Great  Plant  Picks  selection  committee  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden  in  Seattle. 


Remember,  you  receive  free  admission  to  three  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  with  your  annual  NHS  membership! 


~  thanks  to  our  2005  PATRONS  ~ 

The  educational  series  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 

Their  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 
Tlrank  you,  patrons! 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  G.  Abel 

Theresa  Malmanger 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Hans  Mandt 

Alison  S.  Andrews 

James  K.  Marshall 

Lois  A.  Andrews 

Gillian  Mathews, 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Karen  Babbitt 

McComb  Road  Nursery 

Douglas  Bayley 

Kathy  E.  Meislahn 

Charlotte  Behnke 

Alexandra  F.  Morse 

Susan  Bogert 

Diana  Neely 

Mrs.  Edgar  O.  Bottler 

John  &  Lee  Neff 

Robyn  Cannon 

Kathryn  Norgaard 

Barbara  S.  Carman 

Wendy  Beth  Oliver 

Michael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 

Maison  de  Padgett 

Stacie  Crooks 

Winery  Gardens 

Nancy  Daar 

Mary  M.  Palmer 

Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 

Catherine  H.  Parker 

Craig  Delphey 

Chitra  &  Zakir  Parpia 

Tanya  DeMarsh-Dodson 

T.  Keith  &  Janet  Patrick 

Tina  Dixon,  Plants  a  la  Cart 

Peg  Pearson 

Anita  Dunn 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 

Susan  Picquelle 

Dominique  Emerson 

Dinny  Poison 

Jean  Emmons 

Kate  Poole 

Sharalyn  Ferrel 

Ed  Poquette 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Debra  Prinzing  &  Bruce  Brooks 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Joanne  Quinn 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Pat  Riehl 

Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 

Martha  E.  Robbins 

Mary  Formo 

Roberta  Roberts 

Noreen  R.  Frink 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Janice  Givens 

Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Greg  Graves 

Gale  W.  Schwarb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  Green  HI 

Elizabeth  Scott 

Mary  Louise  Griffin 

Richie  Steffen 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 

Philip  &  Susan  Stoller 

Nancy  Heckler 

Nancy  Strahle 

Deborah  Heg 

Carolyn  C.  Temple 

Jocetyn  C.  Border 

Brian  Thompson  &  Jack  Henry 

Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 

Joanne  Titus  Thompson 

Teri  Jones 

Iris  Wagner 

Gail  Karges 

Ralene  Walls 

Kemper/Iversen,  Ltd. 

Linda  Waltie 

Karin  Kravitz 

Marie  Weiler 

Ellen  Lam 

Wendy  Wells  and  Lisa  Freed 

Susan  &  Barry  Latter 

Joanne  White 

Alice  Lauber 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Julie  Lawrence 

Glenn  Withey/Charles  Price 

Dorothy  Leonard 

John  A.  Wott  Ph.D. 

Pete  &  Midge  Lucas 

Glen  Youell 

Barbara  Lycett 

Marlene  &  Lee  Zuker 
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NEW  GARDEN  BOOKS 
MARK  RETURN  OF  SPRING 


By  Linda  Plato 


The  Abundant  Garden: 
A  Celebration  of  Colors, 
Texture,  and 

BY  Debra  Prinzing 


,i  the  Abundant  Garden 
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NHS  BOARD  MEMBER  Debra 
Prinzing  continues  her  prolific 
writing  career  with  The  Abundant 
Garden  (Cool  Springs  Press, 

$29.99).  The  beautifully 
photographed  book 
defines  an  “abundant 
garden”  as  one  that 
is  effusive, 

emotional,  ^ 

demonstrative,  and 
unrestrained.  Each  garden 
is  located  on  Bainbridge  Island, 

Seattle,  WA,  in  the  heart  a  highly  regarded  horticultural 
“eden.”  The  book  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  with  insightful 
and  imaginative  photographs  and  beautifully  written  text. 

Those  of  you  that  have  enjoyed  Debra’s  other  books, 
including  Washington  and  Oregon  Gardener’s  Guide 
(co-authored  with  Mary  Robson)  (Cool  Springs  Press,  $24.99) 
and  the  must-have  Northwest  Gardeners’  Resource  Directory 
(Sasquatch,  $24.95),  will  enjoy  this  regional  example  of 
splendor  in  the  garden. 


HEAR 

MORE  ABOUT 
THE  ABUNDANT  GARDEN 

Author  Debra  Prinzing  will  be  speaking  on 
“The  Abundant  Garden”  Thursday  April  7. 
See  the  NHS  Calendar  on  pages  10-11 
for  more  details. 


THE  BIG  BOOK  OF 


Perennials 


The  Big  Book  of 
Northwest  Perennials, 

BY  Marty  Wingate 

We  are  fortunate,  here  in 
the  Northwest,  that  we  can 
plant  almost  anything, 
anytime.  This  profusion  of 
abundance  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse,  and  Marty 
Wingate’s  new  book,  TJje  Big  Book  of  Northwest  Perennials 
(Sasquatch,  $14.95)  is  an  excellent  reference  tool  to  help  you 
sort  through  the  thousands  of  perennials  available  to  us. 


The  book  has  full  descriptions  of  150  plant  families 
accompanied  by  Jacqueline  Koch’s  beautiful  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  Marty  also  includes  an  annotated  list  of  another 
150  plants,  for  a  total  of  1,260  recommended  perennials. 

Be  bold  with  color  and  form,”  recommends  Marty. 
“Combine  the  sunny  hues  of  Gaillardia  ‘Fanfare’  with  the 
cool  silver  and  blue  of  Russian  sage.  Go  long  term  with  the 
shell-pink  flowers  of  Ganium  x  riversleaianum  ’Mavis 
Simpson’  that  appear  all  summer  long.  Don’t  ignore 
winter — add  the  colorful  foliage  of  Heuchera 
Marmalade’  and  a  carpet  of  flowers  from 
Cyclamen  coum.” 

To  create  this  comprehensive  tome, 
Marty  scoured  reference  books,  plant 
V  availability  guides,  and  checked  with  local 
experts  to  provide  descriptions  and  growing 
information  for  as  many  perennials  as  possible. 
Beginning  and  expert  gardeners  alike  should  benefit 
from  this  handy  reference. 


A  Place  in  the  Rain: 

Designing  the  West  Coast 
Garden,  edited  by 
Michael  K.  Lascelle 

Sneaking  in  under  the  radar  from 
Canada,  A  Place  in  the  Rain 
(Whitecap  Books,  $29.95)  is  an 
anthology  of  expertise  from  over 
forty  professional  landscape 
designers,  architects,  horticulturists,  and  contractors.  This  is 
an  excellent  reference  for  the  do-it-yourself  designer, 
beginner  or  intermediate.  Topics  include  seasonal  design, 
irrigation,  lighting,  and  water  features,  among  others,  and 
these  are  not  sissy  topics:  these  are  hands-on,  make-it- 
happen  articles.  I  love  the  collection  of  expertise;  it's  like 
sitting  in  on  a  Great  Plant  Picks  selection  committee  meeting. 
If  you  are  looking  for  an  all-in-one  design  and  landscape 
reference,  consider  A  Place  in  the  Rain.  B 
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TALENTED  PROFESSIONALS  LEAVE 
HORTICULTURAL  MARK 


B  Linda  Plato 


Editor's  Note:  I  want  to  draw  NHS 
members’  attention  to  the  recent 
passing  of  several  noted  professionals 
who  left  their  mark  on  onr  ei'eryday 
gardening  practices.  Tloink  of  it  as  the 
“In  Memorium  ”  segment  at  the 
Academy  Awards! 


SLUG  EXPERT 

INGRITH  DEYRUP-OLSEN 

Ingrith  Deyrup-Olsen,  world 
renowned  for  her  slug  expertise,  died 
July  25,  2004.  Deyrup-Olsen  received 
Guggenheim  and  Fulbright  fellowships 
for  her  research.  Her  work  with  slugs 
led  to  a  “better  understanding  of  the 
chemistry'  behind 
mucus  buildup  in 
the  lungs  of  people 
with  cvstic  fibrosis,” 
reported  the  December 
2004  issue  of  Columns,  the 
University  of  Washington  alumni 
newsletter. 


LAUDED  HORTICULTURIST 
AND  TOPIARY  CONNOISSEUR 
ALAN  HASKELL 

Allen  Haskell  died  December  9,  2004. 
Haskell’s  7-acre  nursery-  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  was  a  magnet 
for  horticulturists  and  gardeners. 
Haskell  had  a  variety  of  famous  clients, 
including  Queen  Beatrix  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  dahlias  and  cosmos 
were  used  by  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis  at  Carolyn  Kennedy’s  wedding. 


1 

Topiary  in  the  greenhouses  at  Allen  C.  Haskell  Horticultural  Nursery' 


Haskell  donated  a  valuable  heirloom 
azalea  collection  to  the  National 
Gallery-  in  Washington  and  also  worked 
with  the  W’hite  House  Rose  Garden. 
Haskell  fueled  the  rebirth  of  topiary 
with  his  topiary  displays  at  the 
venerable  Bergdorf  Goodman 
department  stores. 


DWARF  PINE  INNOVATOR 
SIDNEY  WAXMAN 

“Sidney  Waxman,  a  horticulturist  who 
hunted  tirelessly  for  the  odd  growths 
on  pine  trees  called  witches’  brooms 
w-hose  cones  could  be  propagated  into 


dwarf  evergreens  for  the  front  lawns  of 
suburbia,  died  on  February  10  at  his 
home  in  Storrs,  Connecticut,”  reported 
the  February  20,  2005  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times.  Dr.  Waxman  and  his  w-ife, 
Florence,  systematically  marked  the 
locations  of  witches’  brooms  on  maps 
of  New  England,  and  “sometimes  used 
a  .22-caliber  rifle  to  shoot  cones  from 
high  branches,  assigning  his  wife  to 
scramble  through  groundcover  to  find 
the  cones,”  wrote  the  Times.  Dr. 
Waxman’s  legacy  lives  on  in  the  form 
of  Pinus  strobes  ‘Sea  Urchin’  and 
‘Green  Shadow-’.  Q 
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GARDEN  CONSERVANCY  PLANTS 
2005  GARDEN  OPEN  DAYS 


Sixteen  outstanding  private  gardens  in 
Seattle,  Puyallup,  Orting,  Bainbridge 
Island,  Vancouver,  Brush  Prairie  and 
Battle  Ground,  Washington  will  open 
their  gates  to  the  public  in  2005  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Open  Days  Program 
of  the  Garden  Conservancy. 

Since  1995,  Open  Days  has  been 
inviting  garden  lovers  from  all  over 
America  to  visit  each  other’s  gardens  and 
has  become  our  only  national  garden 
visiting  program  with  more  than  450,000 
visits  recorded  over  the  past  decade.  Tliis 
year  nearly  400  gardens  from  Maine  to 
California  will  welcome  you  once  again. 

On  April  23  and  then  again  on 
June  25,  enjoy  a  total  of  eight  captivating 
private  gardens  on  Bainbridge  Island 
including  Froggy  Bottom,  a  five-acre 
garden  which  has  been  called  the 
“epicenter  of  the  tropicalismo 
movement.”  Don’t  miss  the  world 
famous  Heronswood  nursery  and 
gardens  specializing  in  rare  and  unusual 
plants.  The  ever-expanding  gardens 
cover  many  different  styles,  from  shady 
woodland  to  sunny  rock  garden.  The 
expansive  view  of  Puget  Sound  and 
Seattle  takes  you  by  surprise  as  your  find 
your  way  through  the  perennial  laden 
meandering  woodland  paths  of  the 
Waterman  Gardens.  The  garden  gallery 
of  Little  and  Lewis  is  internationally 
known  as  one  of  the  most  photographed 
and  published  gardens  in  the  United 
States.  The  garden  is  a  paradise  filled 
with  exotic  plants,  wonderful  concrete 
sculptures,  and  gently  dripping  water 
features.  Raven’s  Wold,  a  blend  of 
evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  and  ground- 
covers  with  summer  color  supplied  by 
perennials  and  annuals,  won  the  2002 


By  Deborah  H .  Friedman 


LEFT:  Froggy  Bottom  Nursery  on  Bainbridge  Island,  owned  by  NHS  member 
Linda  Cochran.  CENTER:  The  garden  gallery'  of  Little  &  Leu'is,  on  Bainbridge  Island, 
is  also  on  the  schedule.  righT:  Cat  “Susu  ”  at  home  in  the  MaceAdmasaki 

Garden,  Bainbridge  Island 


Pacific  Northwest  Garden  Contest. 

The  Seattle  Open  Day  takes  place  on 
June  12  with  three  private  gardens 
participating.  The  Chase  Garden  is  a 
naturalistic  style  garden  on  four  and  one 
half  acres  created  and  tended  by  Emmott 
and  lone  Chase  since  I960.  The 
Graham  Garden  is  an  intensely 
planted,  organically  maintained  wildlife 
sanctuary  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Mount 
Rainier  and  Homeranch  2  is  a  series  of 
mini-gardens  on  tliree  manicured 
country  acres.  Stroll  through  a  romantic 
formal  rose  garden  and  an  immense 
cutting  garden.  Linger  in  the  sheltered 
woodland  garden  and  by  chance  spy  a 
resident  peacock. 

Five  private  gardens,  new  to  the 
Open  Days  Program,  will  open  on  July 
16  in  Clark  County.  Art,  craft,  plants,  and 
subtle  design  merge  into  an  age-old 
enchanted  world  that,  in  reality,  is  the 
Bugajski  Viewing  Garden  in 
Vancouver.  Here,  a  collection  of  more 
than  3,700  trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  and 


annuals  spill  abundantly  into  each  other 
in  this  thoughtfully  orchestrated  garden. 
Scout’s  Run  is  a  plant  collector's  garden 
surrounded  by  a  perimeter  of  northwest 
natives.  A  series  of  meandering 
pathw'ays  lead  you  from  the  central 
alpine  garden  courty'ard  through 
perennial  borders,  a  woodland  shade 
garden,  a  formal  rose  bed,  and  a 
wildflower  meadow.  Garden  art  and 
62  water  features  augment  the  garden 
experience. 

Ml  of  the  Washington  gardens  and 
other  gems  in  Oregon,  Colorado, 
California,  Texas,  and  Arizona  are  listed 
in  the  2005  West  Edition  of  the  Open 
Days  Directory',  which  sells  for  $5.00 
plus  $1.95  for  shipping.  The  Directory' 
includes  detailed  driving  directions, 
unique  garden  descriptions  written  by 
each  owner,  and  one  free  admission 
ticket  to  get  you  started.  Call  the  Open 
Days  Program  toll  fee  at  1-888-842-2442 
for  more  information  or  visit 
www'.gardenconservancy.org. 
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Washington  Rare  Plant  Care  and 
Conservation  Needs  Volunteers 


Wednesday,  July  20,  10:00  a.m -2:00  p.m.  Limit:  25 
Class:  Where  Do  I  Start???  with  Ugajansons 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  Ilga’s  new 
garden  and  hear  how  she  went  about  designing  this  new 
project.  You  will  have  lunch  in  her  garden  and  she  will 
provide  you  with  a  list  of  nurseries  in  the  area  for  a  self 
guided  tour  when  you  leave. 


Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  Lecture 

John  Sales,  former  Gardens  Advisor  for 
Britain’s  National  Trust,  will  be  lecturing  for  the 
Seattle  Rhododendron  Society  on  Monday, 
April  18,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  The  lecture  is  presented  courtesy 
of  the  Seattle  Rhododendron  Society;  a  small  donation  to 
help  offset  expenses  will  be  gladly  accepted.  S 


[Editor's  Note:  Congratulations  to  NHS  board  member  Kate  Poole  for  winning 
this  year's  Pacific  Northwest  Gardens  competition!  Kate  will  be  teaching  a  class. 
“Summer  Solstice"  at  her  garden.  See  the  class  msert  for  more  information.] 


Tuesday,  July  12,  10:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m.  Limit:  40 
Vashon  Island  Day  Tour 

Those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  day  tours  the  past  two 
years  to  Olympia  (2003)  and  Bainbridge  Island  (2004)  that 
Maiy'ann  Pember  has  arranged  will  know  you  need  to  save  this 
date.  Maty'ann  and  former  NHS  President  Pat  Riehl  have  put 
together  an  exciting  tour  this  year  of  four  homes  and  gardens 
on  Vashon  Island  with  lunch  and  a  visit  to  Dig  Floral  &  Garden. 


Save  the  Date! 
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Fern  Festival  Needs  Volunteers 


NHS  DOES  THE  cashiering  for  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation 
Plant  Sale  on  Friday,  June  3  and  Saturday,  June  4.  If  you 
would  like  to  volunteer  to  cashier  or  write  sale  slips  at  the 
sale,  please  contact  Karin  Kravitz  at  nwhort@aol.com  or 
(206)  780-8172.  0 


NLIS  Members  Receive 
LLeronswood  Event  FHscount 

Sign  up  for  “Hortheads  Holiday  at 
Heronswood”  and  you’ll  receive  a 
complimentary  plant  to  bring  home  and 
grow  in  your  own  garden.  The  first-ever 
event  of  its  kind  at  Heronswood  is 
scheduled  for  Friday,  June  10,  and 
Saturday,  June  II,  featuring  famed  hortheads  Tony  Avent, 
Dan  Heims,  and  Dan  Hinkley.  You’ll  learn  about  some 
exciting  new  plants,  plus  hear  talks  on  plant  breeding, 
propagation,  and  selections. 

The  SI75  cost  includes  breakfast  and  lunch  both  days, 
plus  a  Friday  evening  hors  d’oeuvres  reception  and  walk 
around  the  gardens.  Preregistration  is  required.  For  details, 
call  (360)  297-4172  or  e-mail  info@heronswood.com  and 
mention  that  you  are  a  member  of  NHS. 


NLLS  Plans  Fall  New  Zealand  Tour 

Planning  is  underway  for  a  two  week  tour  of  New  Zealand 
starting  October  28th  in  Auckland.  We  will  cover  both  islands, 
visiting  private  gardens,  seeing  plants  in  their  natural  habitat, 
and  learning  about  the  New  Zealand  people  and  their  culture. 
If  you  are  interested  in  more  information  about  the  tour, 
please  contact  nwhort@aol.com  or  call  Gillian  Mathews,  chair 
of  the  tour  committee,  at  (206)  325-7927. 


The  Washington  Rare  Plant  Care  and  Conservation 
Program  (Rare  Care)  is  seeking  volunteers.  The  Rare  Plant 
Care  and  Conservation  Program  is  dedicated  to  conserving 
Washington's  native  rare  plants  through  methods  including 
ex  situ  conservation,  rare  plant  monitoring,  reintroduction, 
and  education.  Volunteers  are  requested  for  their  Plant 
Monitoring  and  Seed  Collection  program  as  well  as  for  seed 
processors  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture’s  Miller  Seed 
Vault.  Interested  members  should  contact  Kimberley 
Frappier,  acting  program  manager,  at  (206)  616-0780  or  visit 
http;//courses. washington.edu/rarecare/  for  more 
information. 


Garden  Competition 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Gardens  competition  for  home 
gardeners  is  accepting  entries  from  King,  Pierce  and 
Snohomish  Counties  plus  Bainbridge  Island.  Prizes  include 
trips  to  London  and  San  Francisco,  a  $500  cash  award,  and 
Swanson’s  Nursery  gift  certificates.  Contest  guidelines  and 
entry  forms  are  available  at  www.arboretumfoundation.org 
or  by  calling  the  Arboretum  Foundation  at  (206)  616-7787. 


The  deadline  for  entries  is  June  13.  0 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Greg  Graves 

I  WAS  LOOKING  BACK  Over  the  message  I  wrote  last  issue  and  was  I  ever  off  about  what  I  thought 
my  winter  would  be  like.  I  had  envisioned  a  little  armchair  gardening  and  buying  just  a  few 
select  plants.  I  felt  good  about  the  fact  that  my  garden  was  tidy  and  I  wouldn’t  have  to  feel  guilty 
about  what  I  wasn’t  doing. 

Well,  I  went  to  a  nursery  with  a  friend,  who  shall  remain  nameless,  and  sort  of  bought  the 
nursery.  I  spent  the  next  two  months  getting  my  house  ready  to  sell,  which  it  did  the  first  day. 

I’m  now  busy  digging  much  of  my  overly  stuffed  garden  and  moving  it  before  I  move  the  rest  of 
my  household  possessions,  which  after  13  years  are  quite  numerous.  Impulse  shopping  is  a  very 
bad  thing. 

On  the  NHS  side  of  things,  Fm  looking  forward  to  being  inspired  more  than  ever,  now  that  I 
have  a  new  garden  to  build.  The  spring  symposium  should  be  great.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  Lynden  Miller,  Polly  Hankin,  and  Marty  Wingate  all  speak  before  and  I’m  sure  with  a 
focus  on  the  urban  garden  I’ll  get  lots  of  new  ideas.  And  Andrew  Wilson  May’s  lecture  is  one 

that  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  more  than  a  year. 

There  is  a  great  line-up  of  ‘In-the-Garden  Classes’  on  a  number  of 
different  subjects.  They  all  seem  to  fill  fast  so  I  would  suggest  that  if  you 
see  one  that  you  like,  sign  up  quick.  The  tour  committee  has  also  come 
up  with  some  very  interesting  tours  for  this  year,  so  keep  an 
eye  out  for  those. 

I’ll  keep  you  posted  on  life  with  goats,  chickens,  and 
probably  too  many  plants.  Enjoy  the  spring  and  watch  out 
for  the  unexpected. 


Cheers, 

Greg 
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